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“UTILE DULCI” 





Che Gleaner. 


“7 am buta gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff.” W oTToN. 


CHINESE JUSTICE. 


We have been favoured, through the kindness of a 
friend, with a sight of the ninth number of The 
Indo Chinese Gleaner, from which we have made 
the fullowing interesting extracts. Our reason for 
-jserting the firet of the series, is to show the ab- 
hurrence in which disobedience and cruelty to pa- 
rents are held by a Gentile nation, and the severe 
punishments awarded to ‘hose who are guilty of this 
heinous offence. It is the husband’s mother, whons 
toth husband and wife had united to ialtreat and| 
abuse; in congequence of which, all around were 
compelled to share in their punishment and disgrace. 
Christian Reporter. 











‘THE CASE OF TENG-CHIN AND SEUH-8HE, 
WHO BEAT AND DISGRACED THEIR 
MOTHER. 

«“ The Shang-yu or Sacred Edict begins 
with filial duties, as of the first importance. 
It has long since been. understood that the 
people were all acquainted with these prin- 
ciples, and that there was not one who had 
not been renovated thereby. But now, 
according to the report of the Viceroy of 
Hoo-kwang province, there is in the district 
of Han-yang, in the Heen of Hanchuen, 
ascholar, named Teng-chin, with his wife 
Seuh-she, who have beaten and disgraced 
their mother. I perceive that, in instances 
of unfilial conduct, the five established 
modes of punishment are not adequate to 
he offence, and therefore think that the 
ilprits should be flayed alive, as a warning 
wall, The head of the family and the el- 
ders of the village, because they neglected 
to instruct them, should be punished by} 

rangling ; the neighbours to the right and 
left, because they did not inform, must 
wer 80 strokes of the bamboo, and be 
transported 3000 lee; the instructors or 
achers, because they did not proclaim the 
nperial will, must suffer 60 strokes of the 
mboo, kneel in the Ming-lun temple for 
three months, and afterwards be banished. 

The scholars of all that district for three 

years will not be permitted to attend the 

xaminations. ~The magistrates of the dis- 
trict, because they secretly allowed of and 

lid not punish the offence, must quit the 

tity, be deprived of their office, and trans- 

ported; and, when their time is expired, be 
it three years degraded to plebeian rank. 
the mother of Seuh-she, because she could 
wtteach her daughter better, must suffer 
M strokes of the bamboo, be branded with 
huracters descriptive of her offence, and 
tus made to wander about the city for four 
‘ars: and after the expiration of that term 
banished. The house in which ‘Teng- 
dia dwelt is to be dug up from the founda- 
ins, both bricks and ground, to the depth 
“three feet. Teng-chin’s mother to re- 
tire a monthly pension of a bag of rice 
md tael of silver, to be paid her by the 
tasurer. Let this edict be announced to 
Me six Boards, and for ever adhered to. 
let Teng-chin and his wife be taken out 
to the front of the district of Hanchusen, 
‘Md each receive a hundred slashes with a 
htord, as a warning to all. According to 
Mis, let the Viceroy and officers issue out 
lamations, informing of the edict ; and 
them be dispersed through the whole 
bpire, that the people may know it. Andl 











there be any obstinate children, who do}; 





not obey the commands of their parents, 
but speak to them with a loud voice, beat, 
or degrade them, they shall be punished in 
like manner. If indeed you people know 


the renovating principle, fear and obey the 


imperial will, do not look upon this as 
empty declamation. For now according to 
this affair of Teng-chin, wherever there are 
unfilial and obstinate children, I‘tesolve to 
condema them, and from my heart strictly 
charge you to beware. I shall also instruct 
the magistrates and mandarins of every 
province, severely to warn the heads of 
families and elders of the villages ; and on 
the 2d and 16th days of every month to 
read the ‘Sacred Edict,’ the renovating 
doctrine, in order to show the importancé 
of the relations of life, that persons may 
not despise those from whom they sprang ; 
for I intend to render the Empire filiale” 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 
~~ 
I never heard 

Of any true affection but "twas nipt 

With care, that, like the caterpillar, eats 

The leaves of the spring’s sweetest book, the rose. 

Middleton. 
—_— 

It is a common thing to laugh at all love stories, 
and to treat the tales of romantic passion as mere 
fictions of poets and novelists, that never existed 
in real life. My observations on human nature 
have convinced me to the contrary, and have satis- 
fied me, that however the surface of the character 
may be chilled and frozen by the cares of the world, 
and the pleasures of society, still there is a warm 


H current of affection running through the depths of 


the coldest heart, that prévents its being utterly 
congealed. Indeed, I am a true belicver in the 
blind deity, and go to the full extent of his doctrines. 
Shall I coufess it ?—TI believe in broken hearts, and 
the possibility of dying of disappointed love’ I do 
not, however, consider it a malady often fatal to my 
own sex; but I firmly believe that it withers down 
many a lovely woman into an early grave. 

Man is the creature of, interest and ambition 
His nature leads him forth into the struggle and 
hustle of the world. Love is but the embellishment 
of his early life, or a song piped in the intervals of 
the acts. He seeks for fame, for fortune, for space 
in the world’s thought, and dominion over his fellow 
But a woman's whole life is a history of the 
Tke heart is her world; it is there her 
ambition strives for empire; it is there her avarice 
seeks fur hidden treasures. She sends forth her 
sympathies on adventure; she embarks her whole 
soul in the traffic of affection; and if shipwrecked, 
her case is hopeless, for it is a bankruptcy of the 
heart, 

To a man the disappointment of love may occasion 
some bitter pangs: it wounds some feelings of ten- 
derness—it blasts some prospects of felicity ; but 
he is an active being—he can dissipate his thoughts 
in the whirl of varied occupation, or plunge into 
the tide of pleasure; or, if the scene of disappoint- 
ment be too full of painful associations, he can 
shift his abode at will, and taking, as it were, the 
wings of the moruing, can fly to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, and be at rest. 

But woman's is comparatively a fixed, a secluded, 
and a meditative life. She is more the companion 
of her own thoughts and feelings; and if they are 
turned to ministers of sorrow, where shall she look 
fur consolation! Her lot is to be wooed and won; 
and if unhappy in her love, her heart is like some 
fortress that has been captured, and sacked, and 
abandoned, and left desolate, 


men. 
affections. 
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How many bright eyes grow dim—how many sof 
cheeks grow pale—how many lovely forms fade 
away into the tomb, and none can tell the cause 
that blighted their loveliness. As the dove will) 
Clasp its wings to its side, and cover and conceal the! 
arrow that ix preying on its vitals, vo it is the nature 
of woman, to hide from the world the pangs of 
wounded affection. The love of a delicate female! 
is always shy and silent. Even when fortunate, she, 
scarcely breathes it to herself; tut when otherwise, | 
she buries it in the recesses of hes bosom, and there 
lets it cower and brood among the ruins of her peace. 
With her the desire of the heart has failed, The) 
great charm of existence is at an end. She neglects: 
all the cheerful exercises that gladden the spirits, | 
quicken the pulses, and send the tide of life in health-| 
ful curreots through the veins. Her rest is broken, 
—the sweet: refreshment of sleep is poisoned by 
melaucholy dreams—“ dry sorrow drinks her blood,” 
until her evfeebled frame sinks under the least ex- 
ternal assailment. Look for her, after a little while, 
and you find friendship weeping over her untimely 
grave, aud wondering that one, who but lately 
glowed with all the radiance of health and beauty, 
should now be brought down to“ darkness aad the 
worm.” You will be told of some wintry chill, some 
slight indisposition, that laid her low; but nv oue 
knows the mental malady that previously sapped her 
strength, and made her so easy a prey tu the spoiler. 
She is like some tender tree, the pride and beauty 
graceful in its form, bright in its 
foliage, but with the worm preying at its core. We 
find i¢ suddenly withering, when it should be.most 
fresh and Juxuriant. Wesee it drooping its branches 
ta the earth, and shedding leaf by leaf; until, wasted 
and perished away, it falls even in the stillness of 
the forest ; and as we muse over the beautiful ruin, 
we strive in vain to recollect the blast or thunderbolt 
that could have smitten it with decay. 

I have seen many inst of women running to 
waste and self-neglect, and disappearing gradually 
from the earth, almost as if they had been exhaled 
toheayen; and have repeatedly fancied, that I could 
trace their deaths through the various declensions 
of consumption, cold, debility, languor, melancholy, 
until I reached the first symptom of disappointed 
love, But an instance of the kind was:lately told 
to me; the circumstances are well known. in the 
country where they happened, and I shall but give 
them in the manner they were related, 


| 








Every one must recollect the tragical story of 
young E——, the Irish patriot, for it was tvo 
touching to be soon forgotten. During the troubles 
in Ireland he was tried, condemned, and executed, 
on a charge of treason. His fate made a deep im- 
pression ou public sympathy. He was so young— 
so intelligent—sv generous—so brave—su every 
thing that we are apt to like in a young man. His 
conduct under trial, too, was so lofty and intrepid. 
The poble indignation with which he repelled the 
charge of treason against his country—the eloquent 
vindication of his name—and his pathetic appeal to 
posterity, in the hopeless hour of condemnation— 
all these entered deeply into every genergus bosum, 
and even his enemies lamented the stern policy that 
dictated bis execution. 


But there was one heart whose anguish it would 
be in vain to describe. lu happier days and fairer 
fortunes, he had won the affections of a beautiful 
and interesting girl, the daughter of a late cele- 
brated Irish barrister. She loved him with the dis- 
interested fervour of a woman's first and early love, 
Wheu every worldly maxim arrayed itself against 
him; when blasted in fortune, aud disgrace and 
danger darkened around his name, she loved him 
the more ardently for his very sufferings. If, then, 
his fate could awaken the sympathy, even of his 
foes, what must have been the agony of her whose 
whole soul was occupied by his image! Let those 
tell who have had the portals of the tomb suddenly 
closed between them and the being they most loved 
on earth—who have sat at its threshold, as ove shut 
out in a cold and lonely world, from whence all that 
was most lovely and loving had departed. 





But then the horrors of such a grave! so frightful, 
80 dishonoured! ‘There was nutbing for memory to 
dwell un that could soothe the pang of separation ; 
none of those tender, though melauchvly circum. 
stances, that endcar the parting scene ; nothing tu 














melt sorrow into those blessed tears, sent, like the 


a i a ae 


dews of heaven, to revive the heart in the parching 
hour of anguish, 


To render her widowed situation more desolate, 


|| She had incurred her father’s displeasure by hex 


unfortunate attachment, and was an exile from the 
paternal roof. But could the sympathy and kind 
offices of friends have reached a spirit so shocked 
and driven in by horror, ale would have experienced 


|, 82 want of consolation, for the fvish tre a people of 


quick and generous sensibilities. ‘The most deticate 
and cherivhing attentions were paid her by families 
of wealth atid distinction. She was led into society, 
and they tried by all kinds of occupation and amuse- 
ment to dissipate her grief, aud wean her from the 
tragical stury of her loves. But it was all in vain, 
There are some strokes of calawity that scathe and 
scorch the soul—that penetrate to the vital sest of 
happiness—and blast it never again to put forth 
hud or blossom. She never objected to frequent 
the haunts of pleasure, but she was as mueh alone 
there, as in the depths of solitude, She walked 
about in a sad reverie, apparently unconscious of 
the world around her. She carried with her an 
inward woe that mocked at all the blandishments of 
friendship, and “ heeded not the song of the char- 
mer, charm he never so wisely.” 


The person who told me her story, had seen her 
ul @ masquerade, There can be no exhibition of 
far-gone wretchedness more striking and painful 
than to meet it in such a scene. To find it wan- 
dering like a spectre, lonely and joyless, where all 
around is gay—to see it dressed out in the trap- 
pings of mirth, and looking so wan and wo-begone, 
as if it had tried in vain to cheat the poor heart into 
4a momentary forgetfulness of sorrow. After stro: 
ling through the splendid rooms and giddy crowd 
with an air of utter abstraction, she sat herself 
down on the steps of an orchestra, and looking about 
for some time with a vacant air, that showed her 
ineensibility to the garish scene, she began, with 
the capriciousness of a sickly heart, to wayble a 
little plaintive air. She had an exquisite voice; but 
on this oceasion it was so simple, so touching, it 
breathed forth such a soul of wretchedness, that she 
drew a crowd, mute aud silent, around her, and 
melted every one into tears. 


The story of one so true and tender, could not 
but excite great interest in a country remarkable 
for enthusiasm. It completely won the heart of a 
brave officer, who paid his addresyes to her, and 
thought that one so true to the dead, could not but 
prove affectionate to the living. She declined his 
attentions, for her thoughts were irrevocably en- 
grossed by the memory of her former lover. He, 
however, persisted in his suit. He solicited not her 
tenderness, but her esteem, He was assisted by 
her conviction of his worth, and her sense of her 
own destitute and dependent situation, for she wa 
existing on the kindness of friends. In a word, he 
at length succceded in gaining her hand, though 
with the solemn assurance, that her heart was un- 
alterably another's, 

He took her with him to Sicily, hoping that 
chunge of scene might wear out the remembrance 
of early woes. She was an amiable and exemplary 
wife, aud made au effort to be a happy one; but 


| nothing could eure the silent and devuuring melan- 


choly that bad eotered into her very soul, She 
wasted away in a slow, but hopeless decline, and at 
length sunk into the grave, the victim of « brokca 
heart. 


It was on her that Moore, the Irish poet, composed 
the following lines :—- 


She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 
And lovers around her are sighing ; 

But coldly she turns from their gaze, and weeps, 
For her heart in his grave is lying, 


She sings the wild song of her dear native plains, 
Every note which she lov'd awaking-~ 

Ab ! little they think, who delight in her strains, 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking ¥ 


He had liv’d for his lovexfor his country he died, 
They were all that to life had entwin'd him— 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long will his love stay behind him! 


Oh! make her a grave where the sunbeams rest, 


When they promise a glorious morrow ; 
They'll shine o'er her sieep, like a snile from the west 
From her own lov’d island of sorrow ! 


——- 
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ANCIENT STATE OF THE JEWS 
IN ENGLAND. 
(From Baldwin's London Magazine.) 


i78 

















Antiquities. 





At the beginning of the last century, Dr. 





‘lovey, a laborious man, colleeted the facts) of debts, as the best security he could|'to six Jews of Hereford, and‘ commanded 





| There was Asie in a gret citee, 
| Amonges Christen folk a Jewerie, 
Sustened by a Lorde of that contree, 
For foule usure and lucre of villanic, 
‘ Hateful to Christ and to his compagnie, &c. 
The King’s Jewry (Judaismus Regis) | 
was reckoned among his most valuable pos- | 


{ 


sessions; and, in extreme cases, Was as-| 
isigned over for a time for the satisfaction | 


" 
| 


relating to the condition of the Jews a4 ese or as the most valuable pledge he 


England before their expulsion by Edward! 


1. from the records in which they were 
scattered. They afford a curious specimen 
of the system of government of the early 
Norman monarchs, as well as of the ten- 
dency of the human race to hate those 
whom they have injured. 

‘Lhe first notice of the existence of Jews 


could deliver to an enemy. In the 46th of 
Henry III. the Chancellor of the Exche- | 
quer is ordered to pay certain fees to, 
the attorneys of Edward the King’s son, | 
cui Rex Judaismum suum commisit (to. 
whom the King has entrusted his Jewry.) 
In the 38th year of the same reign they | 
were assigned to Richard, Earl of Cornwall. | 





in England, is found in a paragraph of cano- 
nical excerptions, published by Ecgbright, 
Archbishop of York, in the year 740, which 
torbids Christians to be present at the feasts 
of Jews ; and they are also mentioned in a 
eharter of Witglaff, king of Mercia, as be- 
netactors of the monastery of Croyland ; 


for he confirms to that abbey all the posses-! 


sions **which the kings and peers of the 
\lercians, or other faithful Christians, or 
the Jews, had given to the monks.” And 
in a law, published as one of those of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, it is declared (¢. 29) 
that the Jews, and all they have, are the 
king's, (Judat et omnia sua regis sunt.) 
Whether this law was really a law of Ed- 
ward's or not, the principle of it was the 
only condition on which the Jews afterwards 
existed in England, up to the time of their 
expulsion. It seems doubtful, however, 
whether they had not been expelled from 
L-ugland some time previously to the con- 


‘‘ Know,” says the deed, ‘that we have’ 
borrowed from our beloved brother and 
| liege man, KR. Earl of Cornwall, 5000 ster- | 
'|ling marks, new and whole, for the pay- | 
ment of which we have assigned and de-| 
livered to him all our Jews of England.” 
The statute of Judaism of 3 Edw. I. which! 
js a sort of compromise between the avarice 
of the King and the prejudices of his sub- 
jects, acknowledges the interest the King 
felt in his Jews, in an ingenuous and candid 
manner, which we shall look in vain for an 
imitation of, in modern acts of parliarnent. 
“The King, having observed that, in times 
'past, many honest men have lost their in- 
|heritances by the usury of the Jews, and 
that many sins have from thence arisen, | 
| notwithetandiay they have been very profit-| 
|able to him and his ancestors, ordains, &c.” 
| That the King spoke but the truth respect- 
‘ing the profit derived from the Jews, we 
know from many facts. In the reign of 
| 


| 
| 











quest; for William I. is commonly reported, |) Henry II, when the whole of the other in- 
by historians, to have brought them into} habitants of the kingdom were taxed at 











the island in consideration of a sum of mo-| Seventy thousand marks, for an expedition |, 


Whether or no the Jews paid for! to the Holy Land, the Jews, who never 


ney. 
amounted to many thousands in England, 


their admission into England, they owed ies, 
power of existing here, wretched as their 
condition was, to the feeling of selfish in-| 
terest on the part of the monarchs who 
supported them against the enmity of the 
Whatever the principles of the 
in the 


} 


hide or ploughgate of land was called, by | 
the monkish historians, a “ truculent” ex- | 
tortion. Matt. Westmin. p. 229. In one || 
year, King John extorted from the Jews |! 
60,000. Ursula, the daughter of a Jew || 
of Hereford, paid, on the death of her | 
futher, 5000 marks for a relief: though, by 


Magna Charta, the relief of an Earl’s son, | 





people. 
egal constitution may have been 
Saxon times, which, as we know little of it,| 
isa very fit subject for the exercise of faith, | 
it did not, for some time after the Norman| 


conguest, enter into the minds of men, that} 
|}for a whole county, had been settled at 


£100; of a Baron's heir, for a whole ba- | 
rony, at but 100 marks; so that the Jew | 
must have died as rich, if a fair proportion, 
had been observed, as fifty barons. For! 
the management of this favourite object of 


the social compact was intended for the 
protection of the weak against the strong. 
Taxes were always chiefly levicd upon! 
those who were too helpless to resist pay-| 
ment. Hence the payments on livery or| 
seisin, and hence the system of wardships| 
and escheats. The native landholders and|jtyranyy, a particular department was erect- 
merchants had a common interest, binding} ed in the Exchequer (called the Exchequer 
them together, and were well enough dis.||of the Jewry, Scaccarius Judaismi, or Ju- 
posed to resist oppressive taxation ; but sf an to manage the process of extor- 

tion. ‘I'wo officers were appointed justices 
community, to whom they were odivus|| of the Jews, and they were persons of some | 
from their religion, and from the business) 4igMly ; ranking with the barons, and being’ 
which they pursued, were taxable a merci, considered de gremio Scaccarii, of the very 
: The monarch, therefore,!, bosom of the Exchequer. Jews were some- 


times appointed to these offices, perhaps in 





Jews, being separated from the rest of the 


et a misericorde. 
had the same sort of interest in them as he 

. ; Il os ite en hic ' ee 
had in his hawks, though it would have virtue of a proverb which has some marks 


been chought, at that time, a criminal con- of antiquity. A Jew filled, in the same 


alry to compare them with, department, the office of escheator; an 


tempt of chiv 
‘The King knew that the) fice to which Valstaff alludes, ‘I will be 


those noble birds. 
money of his people, which might be soaked)| Cheater to them both, and they shall be 
up by, the Jews, was much more easily to | exchequers to pond 

be got at than when it it was diffused among | By a law of King Richard I. the Jews 


his idle and warlike subjects. « When 1 were compelled to register all their effects, 


were taxed at 60,000 marks ; and this, too, |! the several counties, commanding them to cause to}! 
in an age when a tax of six shillings on a/|come before King Henry HI. at Worcester, on the 


| they could, from the cruelty of others, The hypo- 





and cruelly tortured, till they paid all their 
money to officers of the Exchequer. It was 
ion this occasion that the Jew of Bristol Jost 
seven teeth, before he would pay the mon- 
strous sum of 10,000 marks which was 
demanded from him. The generality of 
them had one eye put out. Henry III. in 
the 25th year of his reign, directed an order 


through the wise men, that these things happens 
but the discreet men should restrain the extraya. 
gance of the foolish.” In the following reign, the 
King was obliged to interfere, to protect his Jews 
from a more systematic persecution. The arch. 
bishop of Canterbury, aud the bishop of Lincola, 
published injunctions in their respective dioceses, 
that no Christian should presume to have commu. 
nication wiih them, or sell them any provisions, 
under pain of excommunication. The Jews were, 
consequently in danger of suffering in the same 
manner as some unfortunate Germans, the fullowes, 
of one Gerhard, who, in the reign of Henry If, 
having found their way into England, were, fur 
their heresies, cut off from the society of all Ghyis. 
tians, and perished of hunger, The King, how. 
ever, ordered the sheriff of Lincolu, and the mayyz 
of Canterbury, to make proclamation, commanding 
the people to disregard the injunctions of the pre. 
lates, and directed them to seize any persons who 
should refuse to sell victuals to the Jews, and to 
keep the offenders in custody till another roya) man. 
date should specify how they should be dealt with, 
The Christian people of the laud were not always 
satisfied with the protection which was thus afforded 
to unbelievers; and the moukisb historians haye 
made it a chief article of charge against William 
Rufus, that he was favourable to the Jews. Tht 
Monarch, who was probably arbitrary and tyran. 
nical enough, was the more obnoxious to the dis. 
pensers of fame of those days, on acconut of hig. 
appropriations of ecclesiastical property. The Jews 





} 


them to raise, by distraining on the Jews 
of that district, their share of a tax of 
20,000 marks, * as you love,” says the writ 
in bad Latin, “ your bodies, the bodies of 
your wives and children, and all your chat- 
'tels,” a climax reckoned, no doubt, not 
only eloquent, but well suited to the persons 
‘addressed: but even this severe mandate 
‘was not effectual, and the wretched people, 
collectors and all, were actually imprisoned, 
‘and all their goods were seized. 





On another occasion, in the same reign, an order 
was issued to the justices of the Jews and the Barons 
of the Exchequer, to collect 4000 marks, part of a 
tax imposed upon the Jews, and due at the Michael- 
mas following ; and, in failure of the payment, the 
cificers were ordered to scize some of the richer 
Jews, (aliquos de ditioribus Judwis) the number 
and the persons being entirely left to their discre- 
tion; to send their bodies to the King, who was 
then in his camp at Gannock, busied in an expedition 
against Wales; non omittendo illud pro aliquo custo ; 
“and,” continues the writ, “the King will cause them 
tobe delivered to the Justices of Ircland, to be carried 
into Jreland, aud there kept in prison.” . An im- 
priscnment in a country so barbarous as Ireland 
then was, it was supposed would present itself as 
peculiarly terrible to the imagination of the Jews 
In order that the King might lose no hold over 
them, he issued another order, that, if the wife or 
the children of any Jew should hide themselves, or 
remove from the town in which they bad their abode, 
so as not readily to be found at the summons of the 
bailiff of their bailiwick, the husband or father, as 
well as the woman or children, should be nmmedi- 
ately outlawed, and all their property sold inconti 
inently, ad opus regis. But we should not omit to 


of bishoprics, which were allowed to remain vacant 
that their profits might accrue to the crown, He 
was, consequently, looked upon as an infidel, and 
a story (not a very probable one) is told by Willian 
of Malmsbury, of his ordering, in consideration of 
great presents made to him by the Jews, a public 
contest between them and his bishops on matters of 
faith; a method of settling doubifal points, which 
was at that time considered in the highest degree 
odious and disreputable. Stow, indeed, observes, 
that this disgraceful conduct was followed by such 
dreadful claps of thuuder, and so violent an earth 
quake, that the like was scarce ever observed in 
England. 

It must, indeed, be shocking to the feelings of 
many sons of the Church of England, cyen at the 
present day, to learn that the Jews were the piv 
prietors of three of the hotels, or inus, for the recep. 
tion of students at Oxford, which were afterwark 
i called, from their proprietors, Jacob-hall, Moses. 
Jews, heads of houses!= 





}mention, that the Jews had, once at Icast, the pri- 
| . . . 

vilege of a parliament, or a representative body, 
There ave writs extant, directed to the sheriffs of 


j hall, and Lombard-hall. 
what a disgrace to the purity of Oxford! 

To such a height had the audacity of the Jews 
reached, under the protection of this impious King, 
that the prior of St. Frideswide telis us, * that, 
when multitudes were cured of all sorts of disease, 
at the tomb of his patron saint at Oxford, a young 
Jew of that city was su impudent as to laugh at her 
votaries, and tell them, that he too, could cure iufir. 
mitics: and so bending bis limbs, and then making 
them straight again, or halting, like a cripple, and 
then skipping or dancing, he begged them to obserre 
what a miracle he had performed” But. saints, 
especially female ones, were not in those days accus 
tomed to be joked with; and, as the most “devout 
wished some exemplary judgment to fall apon the 
scorner, who, in better times, would not have bees 
secure from the temporal arm, St. Frideswide causd 
him to ran mad, and hang himself with his own git- 
dle. Nor did her vengeance cease here—for, wher, 
according to the custum of the Jews, the detested 
body was carried in a cart to the common burying 
place of the nation, in London, a numerous onulti= 
tude of dogs followed the carrion with barking, 


Sunday before Ash-tide, in the 25th year of his 
reign, of the richest and most powerful of the Jews 
of the several towns in which Jews dwelt, six or 
two, according to their total numbers, “to treat 
with us, as well for our profit as for their own.” 
The King, however, secins to foresce that the Jews 
might suspect that this honour was not done them 
for nothing. and might think with the miser in; 
Plautus, aurum huic olet ;—for he assures each} 
sheriff, that, if the Jews be not forthcoming at the 
appointed term, “we will lay our hand so heavily 
as well on your body as chattels, that you shall ever- 
more feel yourself not moderately afRicted.” If the 
Jews had any such forebodiugs respecting their de- 
liberations with the King, “as well for his profit as 
for their own,” they were fully justified, for the ouly 
result was a summary order to raise 20,000 marks, 
and those writs were immediately issued to the Jew, 
ish collectors, the consequences of which we have 
alveady mentioned, 

But the kings who were uot sparing of severity 
towards the Jews fur their specific purpose of extor- 
tion, were generally ready tu protect them, as far as 


——_—£, 
ee 








critical tyrant Jobn, who was one of their most cruel 
persecutors, granted them a great charter (in con- 
sideration of a sum of 4,000 marks) in which very 
fair rules were laid down for the settlement of their 
disputes with Christians, and in which he declared 
them free of tolls and customs (sicut nosfrum pro- 
prium catallum.) He granted also a_ passport to 
the high-priest, in which he styled him his friend 
and well-beloved (familiaris et dilectus,) and for- 
bade bis subjects to offer him any molestation or im-}: 
pediment any more than his own person, The citizens 
of London having offered the Jews great insults, he 
wrote a letter, in the fifth year of his reign, to the woes yh ee gratified by the publicity which oki f 
Mayor aud Barons of London, telling them that he || ened English heinees suve.te Bie Tove leleette ~ ie 

| revenge, than by the eulogiums which all the literary 


SPiscellanics. 


LORD BYRON. 
Ra 

A Parisian critic, in reviewing the French translation 
of Lord Byron’s works, recently published, gives the 
following observations on the noble arthor, on the # 
| thority of a traveller who lately visited Venice. 

‘s Imagine a young man, alternately gay, haughty, 
| and timid ; with an expression of countenance §' 
the pencil of Raphael would have traced to represent & 

eat poet; carrying away, as if in the whirlwind of 
lofty mind, all that approaches him; boasting of 
noble birth like a fool, and as proud of his genius as4 

















gained, it is but squeez- under pain of loss of life and estate ; and, 
you shall be dry as 4 check upon them, all contracts they 
‘made were to be entered on the roll, or to 


veed what you have 


ing you, and spunge, 


. 7) 


again. 
e i] . "0 . 4 

soe ee ee | be void. ‘The method of levying taxes upon 

* © © #© * * #*  * | them had two qualities of a good fiscal sys- 





| . . . . * 

Chaucer, who so clearly shows us the tem, simplicity and efficaciousness. King 
Sli P | ° ° 

minutest peculiarities, as well asthe deepest John having made laws respecting the Jews! 

feglings of his times, gives us, in his Prioress | as liberal as those of Bonaparte, and having 

‘Nele, the feeling of the pious as to the mo-)/enticed many into the kingdom, had the 


had loved them much, and had observed their rights) reviews in Europe kave pronounced on his works; ev. 
aud liberties ; that he was therefore astonished that | i98 liberty, as the source of all that is par ee 
. . || true, and woman as the most perfect image of the best 
they had suffered evil to be done to the Jews, since || ideal of the fine arts; cherishing solitude, that first, of 
they well knew the Jews were under his special pro \ ~ a sto > gates ons ss pee 
aaae eas ie : i, {| Mgeria, whom the Roman legislator courted Jor gen 
tection, He then committed the dqwe tu th it! and wisdom 3 sometimes silent, sometimes inspired 
charge, and gave them warniug, that if by negli-) his interlocvtors; speaking the elliptical banguage 
gence of theirs any evil bappened to his proteges, |! et i for the more one thtaless the ne m4 a 
fe erin 0 > a) alte 
he would require the blood at their hands. “ ! rll See aig! nds te antaie oo tuadine ded han word 
| : 1! dissertations, for it is better to discuss ideas than W 
we know well,” concludes the King, whose eloquence |, nainiog with the vivacity ef an iragination = u 
. 7 2 iat j nare-s .2o he ideas which Mm 
: uf ‘ on ibe “ _| nifies all that it hears and fees, the ideas Wh ; 
was stretched to the utmost on the occasion, “ tha ‘| versation escape thy most iicerate men, ond des 





‘whole of them, of both sexes, imprisoned! 


uves of this toleration of princes. 


ic is only through the fools of the city, and act: iq fine poetry the emocions he has received, sc & 
y & y poetry 


were the agents he employed to farm the revenues’ 
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foundest. retirement, and endeavours to prevent her 


theanimal. «+ Not at all, my Lord,” replied the Bar- 








’ 
tamed him, I will advise you to call him Shake-speat.” 













































an.extensive, animated, and pure mirror of 
ca ‘impressions, reflected by his imagination ; such 
principal traits of the character and habits of 
{ Byron; and gunk in my opinion, are the mani- 
ations of &@ great " P 
The present decline of literature, peer in 
xe, has inspired Lord Byron with a kind of literary 
thropy- ‘Come, d’Argens,” Frederick II. used to) 
shen he was low-spirited, * describe to me the levy; 
Miouis XV.’ and the great King would laugh until | 
yars started into his eyes. The same effect is pro- 
4on Lord Byron, by reading the vague sonorous 
which we term imitative and descriptive, and 
ry resounds'in the ears without ever penetrating the 
jor the understanding. He cannot endure the so- 
of literary men, because he considers the greater 
aber to be mean and envious: Vidi i bel spiriti, he 
‘ims, ¢ m'accorsi che non érano ne belli ne sviritosi. 
«ford Byron rer fluently both the gncient and 
nm Greek, and also French, Italian, and Arabic.— 
ihe morning, when he is usually in a melancholy 
x, he composes two hundred lines of poetry, some- 
sin his closet, but more frequently while he is 
ing on horseback. He spends a long time at dinner 
ihe happens to meet with a friend or guest to please 
'; for though extremely temperate, he loves to pro-) 
“y the conversation over the dessert. After dinner he} 
> music, and then, animated by the emotions it ex-| 
-< heshuts himself up in his closet to. reduce to fifty 
iy two hundred lines which the inspiration of the 
ying had reserved for evening meditation. . Thus 
ee hundred guincas are lost to Lord Byron; for Mr. 
jgray, the bookseller, pays at the rate of two guineas 
Leline for his manuscript poems. His abodeat Venice 
old Abbey, surrounded by trees as sublime and 
my as his genius. It has been remarked, that a re- 
wnce in Venice cannot be very consonant to Lord 
ieon’shabits ; for being, like Alfieri, passionately fond 
iche exercise of riding on horseback, he must naturally 
id some degree of constraint, by being surrounded by 
sand gondolas. But there is a sandy tract of 
mund in the vicinity of Venice, where he rides for 
ee or four hours daily. Since he has lived in Italy, 
ral of his works have been translated into the lan- 
se of Dante. The influence of the climate and 
Famers of the south, have, however, contributed to 
ion down the severity of the author of Conrad and 
iza; for within the last two years he has produced 
tn Juan and Beppo, which, far from being enveloped 
ithe ebseure clouds of northern melancholy, perhaps; 
splay their Italian. nudity under too transparenta veal. | 
“There is an anecdote related of Lord Byron, which | 
ects equal honour on his character and#genius, and) 
hich is sufficient to refute the scandalous imputations | 
pt upon him in the libels dictated by conjugal jealousy, | 
literary envy. An insurrection broke out in Scotlaad, | 
lathe very spot where Lord Byron’s most extensive 
werty is situated. ‘The insurgents, on appreaching) 
ie estates of the great poct, agreed among themselves 
ppass through his immense corn fields one arter another, 
a8 tu trace along them only a narrow path, whilst they 
iad completely destroyed the corn of other noblemen in 
i neighbourhood. ~—Pindar’s louse received, amndst 
¢flames of Thebes, the interesting homage of a King, 
ydevot« - to glory not to respectthe genius which con- 
wits but a hundred times happier is the poet who 
old quell.the fury of rebellion, and whose two-fold 
lisinction, of wealth and noble birth, were pardoned 
ir the sake of his.genius !* : 
“The perusal of Lord Byron’s works sufficiently de- 
onstrates the influence of his life over his talent, and 
‘his passions over his glory. At every page we recog- 
the poet in his hero: Lara, Childe Harold, Man- 
i, all are Byron; all is misfortune and genius 
leughout his works, which are inspired by the despair; 
lich they in their turn inspire. . ‘Che satirical misan-| 
topy and bitter melancholy which have poisoned hus) 
ml, are evinced in that gloomy style of composition, | 
ich unfolds all the misery and anguish of present life, | 
nd pictures only despair for the future. Is it to ennoble 
eat crimes, or to calumniate great virtues, that they 
le confounded in the same heart? Has not contempt 
if prejudice carried Lord Byron too far, by foicing hin 
w despise even the definitions of the words vice and 
iirtue, such as mankind has established them ; and has 
not adopted too inconsiderately the doubt which M. 
Chateaubriand expressed in a moment of despair:— 
Savons-nous ce qui est bien, savons-nous ce qui est 
ul?’ Lord Byron seems to conciude that we do not 
how it, or that we know it very — When 
re examine the heart of a man discontented with his 


te, and yet satisfied with his own conscience, can we 
wnder that such a ra:n, being unable to blame himself 
fr his misfortunes, should accuse external objects and 
drumstances—all that does not belong to himsclf—ti- 
ully social order ; and as he has not enjoyed through 
life the virtue natural to his own heart, may he not con- 
dude that the evil is unconnected with himself, and that 
exists in society ? Hence comes the trampling down 
if received convictions, the transposition of contempt 
ad glory, the misplacing of esteem and blame, of vice 
id virtue, of good and evil. Such is, in a few words, 
the secret of the melancholy of superior minds, which 
hs created a new style in literature, animated by con- 
tpt of mankind and love of humanity. The misery 
#a virtuous man is a reproach on social institutions ; 
nd when this virtuous man is at the same time a man 
¢ genius, his genius avenges his misfortunes on society. 
fuch was Rousseau and such is Byron.’” 


* This story, to use the old newspaper language, ‘‘ stands 1 
wed of confirmation.” 





— 





Madame Krudencr.—A Paris paper says—‘‘ This Jo- 
Southcot of Germany lives at Revel, in the pro- 





wine from being any more talked of. The crowds of 
wabonds, idlers, and beggars, who followed her in, 
wanderings through Germany have disappeared.| 


cries‘out Hosanna! to her any longer; no op-| 
brtunity is any longer given for exalting herself in her, 
én imagination; and no food is any longer furnished’ 


her ostentatious devotion !” 





Gas from Dartmoor Peat.—Amongst other benefits! 
ich promise to attend the contemplated improvements: 


® Dartmoor, is a recent discovery, that its peatmay be, 
‘nverted into gas, which produces light not to be ex-| 
telled in brilliancy, is perfect] 
mells, and 
This peat is of a black colour, close in texture, and in- | 
haustible in quantity. 


free from disagreeabl¢ 
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rently not a 


The Irish Judge, Lord Norbury, having accidentally 


met Counsellor Spear, who had recently purchased a 


» was asked by his Lordship how he approved of, 


» “* for he trots very high, and is very uncasy.”— 
-” rejoined the Judge, if you have not already 


“sunt Ty Rae, STS et eaten 0 = 


' 








THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
—-—- 

Srr,—I lately paid a visit to Mr. Bourne’s salt-pit at 
Northwich; and, although many have seen it, I do not 
recollect having read any account of it in print. Should 
these hasty particulars and remarks be deemed worthy 
of record, you will, I know, give them publicity ; if 
otherwise, you can destroy them. Your decision, in 
either case, will be received with that respect which can 
only be acquired by the knowledge of your impartiality. 

Your constant reader, 
JUVENIS. 
Liverpool, May 3, 1820. 


OBSERVATIONS ON A DESCENT INTO MR. 
BOURNE’S SALT PIT, NORTHWICH. 





ae 

Having committed ourselves to the mercy of the steam 
engine works, and suspended ourselves between heaven 
and earth, in a bucket, we began our descent. Our 
motion at first was slow; but it was soon quickened 
very materially, partly intentionally, we suspected, 
and partly from the increase of gravitation. About half 
way down the shaft we passed the mouth of the upper 
pit, now out of use, but not filled up, which, in our 
transient observation, aided only by the light of two} 
candles, looked like a door to the infernal regions; in- 
deed it well accorded in darkness and its appalling ap- 
pearance, with the ideal residence of the three-headed 
Cerberus. ‘ 

When safely landed at the bottom, our first observa- 
tion was the roof (if I may so express my self) of the 
shaft, it was considerably wider than the. body of the 
shaft, and very much in the form of a straight horn or 
trumpet placed perpendicularly By a process of per- 
colation through the porous parts of the rock, # brine 
was exuded, which, in oozing through, had crystalizeds 
the surface was completely covered with various sized 
pieces, precisely similar in appearance to stalactites under 
acqueducts, bridges, &c. the shape ot them varied, but 
generally they were from three to eight feet long, gra- 
dually tapering, and terminating m 2 point exquisitely 
fine. ’ This shaft is 115 yards long. We were particu. 
larly struck with the extreme rarity of the air, it seemed 
many degrees purer than the common atmosphere. 
When we had proceeded about 100 yards, our guide set 
fire toa quantity of powder, (called Bengal light) which 
emits a light similar to gas, or perhaps more like salt 
petre. The sight was most beautiful; “at first the pow- 
der being only partly ignited, emitted a partial light, at 


which time we could not distinguish above 200 yards || 


from us: the rays of light being greatly weakened at 
that distance added to the softness of the view 3 it looked 
at that moment like the inside of some old abbey, amidst 
whose iminense aisles we were standing, and we almost 


{|respecting the services now to be described, a few 





— _ 
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words may be premised of the kind of tenure on which 
these services are founded. Among the different con- 
ditions upon which lands were formerly granted by the 
crown, was that of performing some defined service by 
the person of the tenant, to the person of the king. — 
This. service was sometimes a military one, but more 
commonly official; and tke time of its performance 
was frequently the day of the sovereign’s coronation, 
when he alse received the homage and fealty of those 
other-tenants who held their lands by these forms of 
submission. ‘Tenure on the condition above defined 
was honourable from its certainty, and from the re- 
quired service being due to the royal person alone: 
hence it was called magnum servitium, or grand ser- 
geanty. ‘Thus, if the crown hath granced a manor or 
estate to any one on the condition that he shall carry a 
sword or a sceptre at the coronations of the kings and 
queens of England, such estate is said to be holden in 
grand sergeanty by the service of carrying such royal 
ensign. ' As another mark of the honour attributed to 
services of this kind, we find that they cannot be per- 
tormed by any under the degree of knighthood (they 
are indeed a branch or myde of knight-service ;) nor | 
by a minor, or a female tenant; for chese a deputy of | 
sufficient rank is appointed, with the sovereign’s license. | 
It may be well to note, in conclusion, that these servi- 
ces are to be considered as the rent or fine due for the | 
enjoyment of the lands to whicl» they are attached; | 
and, therefore, though the tenants are sometimes said | 
to claim the service, they must be understood in reality 
as claiming the continuance of. the estates, by appear- 
ing to fulfil the conditions on which they were granted.” 

In the eighth section of the book M~. ‘Taylor treats 
of * State Offives claimed at Coronations.” 

“The present section will include certain offices 
which belong more particularly to the ceremony of 
coronation, and which, from their being of the nature 
of grand sergeanties, are made the subject of claims in 
the high steward’s court. ‘That services of a domestic 
or a menial character should be annext to the titles and 
territories of the great, may excite the surprise of some 
not versed in the history of feudal dignities ; but that 
they have long been so connected, and have enjoyed in 


sufficiently obvious from what has already been ob- 
served. 

*'Phe hereditary Grand Almoner of England attends 
at a coronation to be the distributor in alms of certain 
money collected in a silver dish, and of all the blue 
cloth upon which the king walks from the throne in 
Westminster-hall to the door of the abbey church.— 
| He» claims, as the fee of his office, the said silver dish, 
with a linen towel or napkin which covers it, and a tun 
}of good wine; but the former of these enly are al- 
The oflice of grand almoner belongs to the 
barony of Bedford. 

** Phe Chiet Butler is one of the principal officers who 
serve at the royal feast of the coronation: but of the 
| duties which he is to perform we have no other account 





jlowed. 





expected to hear the swelling peal of the organ, mel- 
lowed by the voices of the nuns, chanting some solemn | 


dirge. ‘The light now became much niore refulgent, | 


by which time the rays had penetrated the farthest part | 
of the pit, and showed us at once its Immense magni. | 
tude and beauty. It recalled to mind the description of | 
the Mausoleumns of Egypt, particularly that of the | 
tombs of Nacadch, described so ably by Mr. Denon: 
the absence, however, of any thing resembling the 
erect rows of mummies, rendered the simile incom- 


1 of this placé 





ete. 3 
The stillness, sol ty, and ¢ 
silence reigned at that moment undisturbed, and medi- 
tation might have claimed the place as her birth-right 5 
but man, not fond: of solitude, and still less fond of 


silence, soon stepped our reveries, and our attention || 


was attracted by the blasting of the rock. The process 
of this operation is'simple: a hole is bored in the rock, 
about three feet from the top, by a long iron instru- 
ment resembling a large chisel ; it is not turned round 
to form the aperture, but simply driven in with violence, 
three or four times, after which, with a hollow instru- | 
ment like a gouge, the crushed rock is taken out: this | 


is repeated until the hole is about two feet deep; it is || 


then filled with strong battle powder, and a quantity of 
wadding put into it, and ger rammed down, kvep- 
ing during this operation a sinall iron wire communi- 
cating with the powder; this wire is then taken out, and 
astraw filled with powder is inserted, which projects 





about six inches above the surface; this being ignited || 


the explosion takes place. It generally loosens from two | 
to three tons of rock. ‘The noise is most tremendous, | 
as the sound reverberates through the immense space for | 
some seconds, resembling peals of thunder. ‘The pit is! 
supported by pillars ten yards square, arranged in pa- | 
rallel lines, forming streets, which intersect each ot ner | 
at right angles. ‘The length is about 700 yards, and its | 
breadth about 500 yards. ‘The height of the strata is! 
15 feet, about 4 feet of which, at the top, is always'| 
of inferior quality, being mixed with terreous particles ; | 
this is excavated first, and the worst part of it put into } 
the brine cistern to be dissolved, and Gually made into 
white salt. Occasionally the miners tind a mass of rock | 


perfectly white resembling glass; but this is a rare oc- |) 


currence. 

The rock is of a dark red colour, approaching brown, | 
variagated, particularly on the roof, by a mixture of | 
whitish particles, which, when thg hight falls upon | 
them, become very conspicuous, and form a beautiful | 
contrast to the sameness of the generality of the rock. | 
On the whole I was disappointed with the place, from 
some combination of ideas, the origin of which I know | 
not. I had pictured the rock to be white, like glass, | 
and that when it was lighted up it would appear like the | 
fabulous submarine cavern of chrystal where Neptune | 
holds his feasts, surrounded by the naiads, sirens, and ; 


merinaids of the deep. | 


| 
THE CORONATION COURT OF CLAIM, | 
——_— 
The following extracts from an interesting publica. 
tion, entitled, “ The Glory of Regality,” by Mr. Ar- 
thur Taylor, will explun the nature of the services 
performed by the claimants. Describing the office of 
Lord High Steward of England, he says: 
* The function to which our principal atrention will 
be directed, is that which the approach of a coronation 
imposes. At this time the bigh stewards of England, 








4 1say | by virtue of their office, were used to sit judiciatly in 
angcrous in 118 use. || ! 


the white hall of the king’s palace of Westminster, 
neer the chapel, to receive the petitions of state officers, 
and of certain of the nobiliy and gentry who, by the 
tenures of their respective estates, are hound to per- 
form services of different kinds, at the coronation of 
the kings and queens of England. Vhese petitions, 
or claims, the steward had power to examine, and, if 
supported by documents and precedents, to allow them, 
orto reject them, if wantiny in the requisite proot : 
Fence the tribunal ts called the Court of Claims. 


ithan such as may be gathered from the ceremonials. 
| Uhe fees which are claimed by the butler are the best 


many kingdoms the high rank of offices of state, is || 


and the Earl Marshal, and by the mouth of a herald is 
co.proclaim a challenge to any who shall deny that th. 
King is lawful sovereign; which being done, the King 
_— 8 to him from a gold cup, which, with its cover, 
he receives as his fee, and also the hoarse, saddle, suir uf 
armour, and furniture thereto belonging. 

“The Lord Grey de Ruthyn claims to carry: the 
|King’s golden spurs among the regalia in the procession 
jto the abbey. This service devolves upon the Lord 
Grey by descent from the family of Hastings Karls o: 
‘Pembroke, who performed it in aacient times. 

The lord of the manor of Worksop in Nottingham 
shire claims the service of finding a glove forthe King's 
\right hand, and of supporting his right arm while bolJ- 
ing the sceptre royal, 

‘The Barons of the Cinque Ports claim to carry over 
\the King in his procession a or of cloth of gold or 
purple silk, with a gilt silver bell at each corner, sup- 
ported by four staves covered with silver, four Barons 
to every staff: and co carry a like canopy in the same 
jmanner over the Queen ; having for their fee the cano- 
pies, bells, and staves, with the privilege of dining at a 
table on the King's right hand. The above service is 
performed by thirty-two of the Barons (or free mer) 
of the Ports, habited alike in crimson sarin. 

“Phe “ord Mayor and Communalty of Londov 
claim by proscription that the said Mayor, and twelve 
citizens to be chosen by them, should assist the Chirf 
|Butler of England in the execution of his office, or, os 
jitis exprest in their claim, * de servir en le ojfice deb. 
\dership in aydment del capital butler de Augleterr: 
‘and that they should sit ata cable next the cupboe: | 
lon the left side of the hall. Also, thatthe Lord Mayor 
should serve the King atter dinner with wine in a go! J 
cup, and have the cup and its cover for his fee, 4 
similar claim is preferred by th® same parties for t!e 
service of the Queen. 

“The Mayor, Bailiffsy, and Commonalty of Oxfor 
claim by virtue of their charter to serve in the office 
botelry with the citizens otf London, and to have ! 
their fve three maple cups. 

“The lord of the Isle of Man is bound by his tenure 
to bring two falcons to the king on the coronation 
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x Phe lord of the manor cf Nether Bilsington i. 
Kent claims the service of presenting to the king thre: 
maple cups on the day o: his coronation. 

* The lord of the manor of Heydon in the county of 
Essex claims one moiety of the suid manor by the ser- 
vice of holding the towel to the king washing before 
|dinner, and the other moiety by the service of holding 
the basin and ewer; but of these services the former 
only is now allowed: artiently the two moieties wer 
jcommonly held by separate lords, each performing his 
}own service. 

* The manor of Liston in Essex is held by the ser- 
vice of making waters for the king and queen, anc 
|bringing them up to their table; the tenant having a}! 
the instruments of silver and ether metal used i. 
making the same, with the linen, and certain propor- 
itions of ingredients and other necessaries, and liverie® 
for himself aad two men, 














'gold cup and cover, with all the vessels and wine re- | 
{maining under the bar, aud all the pots and cups, ex- | 
|cept those of gold and silver, which shall be in the wine | 
cellar after dinner. | 

“The Dapifer or Sewer is the oflicer who brings up 


jand arranges the dishes ata feast, a service which is | 


jperformed with great ceremony at the coronation cin- 
iner of our kings. 


imerged in the crown by the accession of Henry IV. It 
| was claimed by the Duke of Lancaster as Earl of Lin- 
jcoln, at the coronation of his royal nephew Richard II, 
and at thatof Henry LV, son of the Duke of Lancaster, 
}was performed by Joho Earl of Somerset, to whom 
|the King assigned his own right of cutting and carving 
jatthe royal feast. 


* The Chief Cupbearer is the lord of the mancr of 


|Great Wimondley in Hertfordshire, who claims to 
|serve the King with the first cup that he shall driuk at 
|dinver, and to have the said cup, which is of silver vile, 
|.a his fee. 
*¢'The office of Grand Panneter, which has been some 
|time extinct, was formerly holden with the manor of 
| Kibworth Beauchamp in the county of Leicester. ‘Vhe 
|duty of the grand panneter was ‘to beare the salte 
and the kerving knives from the pantre to the Kinges 
|dyning table ;” and his fees were the saltsciiers, knives, 
jand spoons luid before the King at the coronation feast. 
“Phe Chief Lardiner, as his title sufficiently cestifies, 
is entrusted with the care and management of the royal 
|farder, and of ali provisions contained in it. His fees 
pace the remainder of the beef, mutton, venison, kids, 
| lard, and other flesh, as also fish, salt, &c. remaining in 
jthe larder after the coronation feast. ‘The oflice of 
| chief lardiner or larderer belongs to the manor of 
Scoulton in the county of Norfolk called Burdeley’s 
{manor, which is holden by this service in grand ser- 


\|geanty. Scoulton having passed into the family of Ne- 


{i vile, lords Abergavenny, the office of chief lardiner is 


generally performed by them. 

“To the manor of Ashill or Ashley in the county of 
| Norloik belonged formerly the office of Napier, the 
| possessor of which had charge of the napery or table 
linen at the coronativn dinner.” 
| ‘The ninth section contains an account * OF certain 
|particular Services usually claimed and performed at 
\Coronations,” with the singularity of some of which 
jour readers will be greatly aniused. 
; The Bishop of Durham and the Bishop of Bath 
{and Wells claim joint'y of old custom to assist or sup- 
iport the King in the procession; the first walking on 
\his right hand, the latter on his lefe. 
| Phe Dean and Chapter of Westminster claim for 
| Dean to instruct the King in the rites and ceremonies 
lused at his coronation, and to assist the Archbishop 
jin performing divine service: also, that they should 
jhave the keeping of the regalia and coronation robes 

Vhe fees which are claimed for this service are robes 
,for the Dean and his three chaplains and sixteen minis. 
,ters of the church, the royal habits which ase put off 
‘in the church, the several oblitions, the furniture of 
the church, the staves and bells of the canopies held 


on which their Majesties walk from the west door to 
the theatre or plarform. In addition to these they 
have sometimes claimed an ounce of gold for their 
chanter, and an hundred manchet loaves, with the third 
of a tun of wine, for their repast. 

“We now proceed to the hovours of the laity; 
‘amongst whom the lord of the manor of Scrivelsby, in 
the county of Lincoia, is particularly distinguisht by 
his right co perform the noble and splendid service of 
Kiity's Champion, the most perfect, perhaps, and most 
striking relique of leudatism that has come down to us 
from the ages of chivalry, ‘Whe duty of the champion 


is to ride into the ball where the feast of coronation ts |i 


held, durixg dinner, mounred on one ot the Kiiy’s 


For || coursers, and clad in one of the King’s best suits of jp 


“The office of Grand Carver seems to have been | 


were strongly contrasted to the noise and bustle of life, jattached to the earldom of Lincoln, before that title | 


* ‘The lord of the manor of Addington (called Ber- 
dolf’s manor) in the county of Surrey holds by th= 


i|service of finding a man to make a mess called ger! 


lin the king’s kitchen, and bringing it to the table in hi 
|jown person: the former part of the service is usual!) 
| done by the king’s master cook as deputy to the claim- 


lant.” 
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Mrs. Decatur.——here are very few of us who at 
some time or other of our lives, do not meet with oceur- 
rences calculated to cross our hopes, and mar our vision- 
ary prospects of bliss, tor indeed all our prospects this 
side of the grave are at best but visionary,—Sometimes 
|| poverty, when least expected, overwhelms us with ruin, 

yut in does not always break the heart, nor cause th 
spirits to a An honest mind will soon recover itseli’ 
from such a disaster, Perhaps a near relation is seize: 
with a malady rapid in its carecr of destruction, which 
jtears him with remorseless fury from us for ever; but in 
this there is a whole train of circumstances which act as 
a prelude to the event, bending the mind little by litte, 
ae it by degrees, until time, the assuager of griei, 
|, puts in bis agency and effects a cure. There are some 
|tew cases, however, whieh burst upon us like the mighiy 
|| blasts of the whirlwind o’ersetting in their course, and 
|| nving the firmest hearts. It was one of these that. bet ) 
||this unhappy lady ; she had risen on the ill-fated morn, 
\}with all that gaiety and naiveté for which she was s 
'|characteristic, not dreaming of what had transpired; the 
,|tirst intimation she had of the mournful catastrophe we: 
||from wu messenger, who was despatched to prepare her, 
|| by informing her, the Commodore was bad/y hurt—rus}i- 
ling out to the carriage to receive him, and administe; 
}what she deemed necessary, she found him mortall; 
j\wounded—the shock was too much for her, she sun. 
from that moment into a state of stupor and despondency , 
from which it is feared she will not soon recover. ‘Ihe 
‘grand mansion in which she resides, now presents « 
‘mournful contrast with its former state—once the cheer- 
ful winning manners of its inhabitants, the magnificency 
and richness of its decorations, made it a place, where 
learning, wit, beauty, and fashion, all resorted as to « 
kindof Larthly Elysium. Alas! alas! how changed thy 
once joyous scene; the rich crimson has given place 
mournful black, no sounds are heard but those of woe, 1 

feclings indulged in save those of grief and despair.— 
| Many fabulous tales have been told to us of the tragical et- 
fects of duclling, calcu'ated to prejudice the mind agains 

such a practice, but here is one real, which in ite fara! 
|consequences, outstrips them all.—Cvorgetown Metro- 
politan, 
| Caution to Waggoners.—A shocking accident oceurre« 
a short time since on the turnpike road between Hinck 
| ley and Lutterworth. As aman named Daniel Greatre: 
| wus returning Lome to ihe former place from the latter, 
| where he had been with a load of coals, was endes 
| Vouring to reach some hay from a bag in the front of 
| the wagyon, his team gomy forwards at the same tine, 
| he was thrown down and both the fore ang hinder whee!» 
In this situation he was shurtis 








| . 
|| passed over his breast. 


h | afterwards found and canveyed to Sqwckington, ne. 
|lover the King and Queen in the chuich, and the cloth |' which place the accident befel him, M aid wi 


procured, but in vain. He lan three or fou: 
hours, during which time he was pesfeetly sensible «1 
| his situation, and then expired. 


There are now in Rome several literary men, wl 

| have travelled through the Levant; among are 

Messrs. Bapks and Barvy, who have also recently visites: 

Abyssinia and Upper Egypt. Mr. Banks discovered, i 

the ruins of am Asiatic town, @ Latin inscription, whic! 

j cuiuuns a king of tariff of provisions and manual labour 
jjin ‘he time of whe Konan empire, 


were lately im- 


oo dozen of pies 
Vranc., std were sold by auction in Ply 
cater port of which were sold at the rate 
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the better understanding of the decisions of this court armour ; he is attended by the Lord High Conscable | of ad. per dove 
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